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CHAPTER I. 
a 


WHENCE? 


A Brief Historical Retrospect 


R. H. Tawney, in his book ‘‘Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism,” outlines the evolution of European 
civilisation, showing very clearly its change over from 
mainly a religious to mainly a secular form. 


Before the Reformation there was a sort of dual 
control which the Church shared with the State. The 
Church’s institutions ruled and governed quite as much 
in social and economic matters as they did in purely 
religious ones. For example, business and industry 
gave rise to ethical problems and in regard to these 
the Church not only taught what was right and wrong, 
but used machinery to enforce its teachings. It is 
not too much to say that the pre-Reformation Church 
was the arbiter of men’s commercial and industrial 
morality. 


In Protestant states the Reformation not only 
broke the hold of the Catholic Universal Church on 
religion; it also in the course of two centuries great 
impaired the influence of the Church in regard to 
questions of secular morals and conduct. This faet 
Tawney crystallises clearly when he writes: 


“A statesman of the early 19th century is sai 
to have crushed a clerical reform with the protest 
‘Things have come to a pretty pass if peneye is going 
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to interfere with private life’. 
i 5 


Before the Reformation such a statement would — 
have been unthinkable; interference with private life 
was at least one half of the Church’s everyday business. 


Obviously the Church immensely weakened its 
position by thus gradually relinquishing almost all its 
control of secular affairs. In Protestant countries par- 
ticularly it became confined to ecclesiastical routine 
and duties. Its Bishops who had before the Reforma- 
tion been men of the greatest consequence in the State, 
either disappeared into the background of national 
life or allied themselves to the lay community in up- 
holding the inalienable privileges of private property 
and the unrestricted rights of private enterprise—two 
things these, which simply did not exist in the ethical 
code of the Middle Ages. 


During the past 50 years leaders in the Church 
have endeavoured to retrieve the position lost by it. 
Churchmen have felt that Christianity was moving 
rapidly in the direction of complete unbelief. A re- 
vival has therefore been attempted. 


The Standpoint of the Churches To-day 


This revival aims at two things (1) the restora- 
tion of faith in Christianity and the Bible, (2) the 
recovery of the Church’s influence in regard to the 
doings of everyday life. It is deemed to be impossible 
to achieve the first unless the second is also achieved 
by the Churches. 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. W. 
Temple, is to-day the outstanding Church leader in 
England. He and other leaders per medium of the 
National Council of Churches, a body which embraces 
both the Church of England and the Free Churches, 
aim at a kind of religious instruction which will not 
stop at mere teaching, but permeate the whole of the 
time and activities of the national schools. There is, 
of course, a ‘Right’ to the Christian order but Dr. 
Temple and many other leaders have gone far to the 
left in seeking a secular ethic which was also to be a 
Christian ethic. How far to the left they have gone, 


_it would startle the man in the street to realise. 
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Sis5 Tawney, who is one of England’s greatest livin 
scholars, at the conclusion of his book writes: 


“Compromise is as impossible between the Churc 
of Christ and the idolatry of wealth which is the prac 
tical religion of capitalist society, as it was betwee 
the Church and the state idolatry of the Roman 
Empire.” 


As this statement seems extreme it may be 
to the point to add that it was made in the course 
of a series of lectures provided for by a religious 
foundation. The Bishop of Bradford, a High Church- 
man, will seem to many to go even farther than Taw- 
ney. He writes: 


“Our present economic system is immoral and un- 
Christian. Its appeal is nakedly to self-interest; its 
technique is economic competition. It leads to the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong. It promotes 


mass-selfishness, class-division and international war. 
It is a worship of Mammon, and, as such, is a moral 
outrage. 


“This being :-so, it is part of the Church’s duty to 
God to say so, at whatever risk of antagonising those 
whose vested interests lie in the maintenance of this 
system. The Son of God was manifested to destroy 
the work of the devil, both in its principles and in 
its effects; nothing can excuse a minister of Christ 
from working for its destruction. 


“The private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion is the nerve-centre of the system. To attack it is to 
attack the particular point at which the immorality of 


the system is most manifest and most corrosive.” | 


(Italics ours.) 


The Bishop of Bradford’s remarks appear as a 
foreword to a recent pamphlet “Christians in the Class 
Struggle” by Gilbert Cope. This very able pamphlet 
can fairly be stated to advocate a Christian commun- 
ism which will not shrink, if compelled to in a time of 


crisis, from embarking upon revolutionary measures, | 
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On the other hand the late Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury speaking at the Bristol Church Congress of 1938 
expressed a view by no means in agreement with that 
of the Bishop of Bradford and the pamphlet he 
sponsors. 


The Archbishop said: 


“You hear good and earnest Christians speaking 
as if the coming of the Kingdom of God were the 
achievement of certain social reforms, as if when they 
come the Kingdom of God would come, as if the Church 
was little more than a humanitarian agency to get 
these reforms accomplished. I say that when we have 
that language and that tendency on our minds it can- 
not be too often asserted that the Gospel, the Church 
and the Kingdom of God are not of this world, that 
they are in truth independent of it, that they are quite 
frankly other-worldly.” (Italics ours.) 


Here are conflicting standpoints which one would 
think were embarrassing to Churchmen. They are 
beyond question confusing to laymen. As for teachers, 
whom it might be sought to induce to give religious 
instruction, they are certainly entitled to a clear direc- 
tion on such a matter. That this conflict of stand- 
points is of ancient standing and that it has profound 
importance will be seen in what is written later on. 


The Christian Order Campaign 


It would seem that there are two aspects involved 
in what is now generally known as the Campaign for 
a Christian Order. There is (1) the desire of the 
Church to recover its position for traditional Christian- 
ity and (2) a very definite feeling in the case of many 
and influential Christian leaders that this recovery 
cannot be effected unless the Church faces the prob- 
lem of evils and injustices arising out of a competitive 
economy. 


TSE 
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TEACHING VERSUS DOGMA 


English Teachers and Religious Tests 


For more than half a century religious instruc- 
tion has been given in nearly all the schools in Eng- 
land. Teachers take a qualified view of its succes 
and their doubts in this respect are fortified by those 
of outstanding religious leaders. For example, Dean 
Inge points out in an article that 


“Whatever else Church-controlled education may 
have done it has signally failed to bring up a genera- 
tion of practising Anglicans,” and he roundly declares 
that the advocates of Church schools are fighting a 
losing battle. (Quoted from ‘Education’, December 
4, 1942). 


He also remarks: 


“Religion is normally not taught, but caught, like 
measles, from someone who has it.’’ Abundant state- 
ments have been broadcast from clerical quarters jin 
regard to the “paganism” which has overspread the 
whole of modern England. If this is the case, in spite 
of religious instruction given 2} hours weekly, on the 
school timetables for close on a century, teachers are 
surely justified in doubting its efficacy. Can an inten- 
sification of such instruction be relied upon to greatly 
improve matters, or are not the causes of this “wide 
spread paganism” or “godlessness” to be found else- 
where? 


‘Teachers in English schools have had difficulties 
and annoyances to which, as they are part of the his- 
tory of English education, they have become accus- 
tomed. These difficulties and annoyances would seem 
intolerable to New Zealand teachers, working as the 
servants of a secular system. There can be no doubt 
that non-co-operation in religious instruction as given 
in English schools has prejudiced the careers of many 
teachers. This is a reason why active and even mili- 
tant concern is manifested at present by English 
teachers in regard to any tests that may be imposed 
in order to secure the genuine spiritual teaching of 
the intensified Christianity now being advocated. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury approaches this 
thorny question in a broad-minded manner. He says: 


“Knowing the objections to tests for teachers, and 
I speak cordially for myself on this matter, we are 
willing to trust the teachers; we are willing to accept 
that no one will wish to teach where unwillingness to 
teach will bring about any sort of prejudice to the 
professional career; that no teacher will be willing to 
teach unless he or she is sincere.” 


It might be remarked in passing that this matter 
of tests is one in regard to which New Zealand teachers 
will require an iron-clad guarantee. 


It will not be expected that all Churchmen con- 
cur in the standpoint adopted by Dr. Temple. H. W. 
Turner, M.A., in his Christian Order pamphlet “A 
Christian Education” written for a New Zealand pub- 
lic, evinces considerable concern in regard to tests. 
He writes: 


“Actual tests must be confined to competence in 
practical teaching and in knowledge of the subject so 
that the only religious tests will be of the competence 
of those teachers who are able to and willing to teach 
the Christian faith.” 


In another passage, he writes that 


“The personal outlook and character and wisdom of 
the teacher assume a central importance... true teach- 
ing demands all that the teacher is and... he cannot 
teach what he does not believe or believe what he does 
not teach, and retain his personal integrity.” (Italics 
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ours.) What is here sincerely said is not altogether 
clearly said. Does it mean that to serve the objec- 
tives of the Christian order, all teachers must be | be- 
lieving teachers, unreservedly accepting an agreed 
syllabus or is it implied that those teachers, a great 
number; one would opine, who cannot fit into the frame- 
work of the prescribed instruction will, without |de- 
mur, be exempted and not in any way prejudiced in 
their careers? If it means the former as on the face 
of it it seems to, it is very hard to see how a religious 
test can be avoided, and yet such a test is unthinkable 
in the case of any body of employees, State or private, 
to-day. 


Religious Teaching and Interpretation 


knotty problem of interpretation. It is obvious that if 
the new Christian teaching is to concern itself more 
with the spirit than with the letter, interpretation is a 
thing that becomes of the first importance. Nor is it 
a matter in which compromises can be readily found, 
if found at all. 


This point of tests has a special bearing upon bi 


Consider just one point already touched upon wun- 
der the heading ‘A Brief Historical Retrospect.’ | In 
the New Testament what may be termed Messianism 
and Gnosticism both find a place. The Messianists 
were Jews imbued with strong patriotic racial tee 
ing. They looked for and foretold the coming of a 
Messiah who would lead a revolution to overthrow 
both Church and State and bring about a Christian 
Kingdom on earth, a kingdom in which the poor, en- 
‘slaved and oppressed by the Roman regime, would 
assume the sovereign authority under their ieadert a 
hero resembling previous Jewish heroes who had 
roused the Jewish people to fight for national freedom. 


Gnostic dogmas on the other hand taught a God 
made man, a Divine Christ Jesus who rewarded be- 
lievers in him and the faith he preached by admission 
after death to a heaven beyond the skies. Believers in 
Gnostic dogmas, far from attempting a revolution, 
were careful on no account in any way to challenge 
‘the authority of the existing government. They ose 
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signed themselves to bearing injustice and oppression 
in return for a reward to be received in a life after 
death. 


The Messianists regarded the Gnostics as people 
preferring to keep above the battle in order to avoid a 
clash with authority. For the same reason fanatics 
among them disliked and despised them. It is clear 
that in regard to the social side of the Christian Order 
movement this old world issue debated between the 
Gnostics and Messianists, crops up anew, and at the 
moment is far from being solved. 


How many leaders of the Church in New Zealand, 
for example, would agree with the dictum, already 
quoted, of the Bishop of Bradford, viz.: 


“Our present economic system is immoral and 
un-Christian . .. it is a worship of Mammon, and, as 
such, is a moral outrage. This being so, it is part of 
the Church’s duty to God to say so, at whatever risk 
of antagonising those whose vested interests lie in the 
maintenance of this system... . The private ownership 
of the means of production is the nerve-centre of the 
system. To attack it is to attack that particular point 
at which the immorality of the system is most mani- 
fest and most corrosive...” (Italics ours.) 


It is not perhaps going too far to call the Bishop 
of Bradford a modern Messianist. Are there not in- 
side the Church to-day a great number of “modern 
Gnostics” who would differ fundamentally from him 
and those advocating Church militancy in connection 
with social and economic evils? 


It. must not be thought that the sort of teachers 
wanted for the new spiritual teaching of Christianity ~ 
can by-pass such an issue of interpretation as the one 
just briefly outlined. If they elect to give religious 
teaching it will be of the essence of their undertak- 
ing that they should elucidate just such points, giving 
them realistic application, and do so with a measure of 
the fervour required to instil faith as contra dis- 
tinguished from knowledge. For while the Christian 
Order no doubt embraces many shades of opinion, one 
of its main purposes is to formulate a social ethic 
which shall make Christian faith the foundation of 
Christian living. 
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It need not be said that this is only one vexed 
issue of interpretation selected to serve as an illustra- 
tion from a very considerable number. Nor will it 
seem surprising that the minds of English teachers 
are greatly exercised in regard to varying and even 
differing interpretations of Scripture passages and 
doctrines. Read what Sir Frederick Mander, General 
Secretary of the N.U.T., has to say on this point: 


“The range is so wide, and the bias of the admin- 
istration behind them so varied, that a teacher on 
changing his job may discover that the orthodoxy, of 
the area he leaves is the heterodoxy of the area’ he 
enters. In the one he may be expected to teach a ental 


Biblical passage in its literal sense or as a fundamental 
truth, while in the other he may be encouraged to rele- 
gate it to the poetry of religion. Teachers cannot and 
ought not to be expected to reveal such a chameleon- 
like power of adaptation to changing shades of theo- 
logical back-ground or environment. Any such expec- 
tation seems to imply a denial to them of that degree 
of intellectual liberty which the clergy, who so often 
initiate the syllabuses, themselves enjoy.” 


That the allusion to “changing shades of the theo- 
logical background” is no mere metaphor was shown |by 
the Revised Cambridge Syllabus of Religious Teaching 
for Schools (1939). The Executive of the National 
Union of Teachers quotes the following passage from 
this Revised Syllabus: 


“We teachers have to be a devoted company. ... . 
The classroom where it (Christian teaching) is going 
forward becomes a place that is ‘holy unto the Lord’. 
A classroom cannot be a purely secular place so long 


as the school remains aware of its raison d’etre as a 


microcosm of the Kingdom of God.” 


Here is a religious objective to which, be it said 
with respect, even the Churches and their ordained 
ministers find it at times difficult to attain. 


There is a marked tendency to institute tests to 
make sure of obtaining teachers equal to this exacting 
view of their religious functions. The “Times”, repre- 
sentative of those in religious circles who are pressing 
in this direction, said (24th June, 1939): ; | 
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“The moment has come when the illogical outcry 
against ‘tests for teachers’ should be ignored.” (Italics 
ours.) 


The National Union of Teachers. could not ignore 
the possibility of the imposition of such tests with 
equanimity and it said: 


‘To confine admission to the teaching profession 
to those holding certain religious views is a step toward 
the destruction of that religious freedom for which 
England has stood for centuries.’ 


It also pointed out that, in-its introduction, the 
Revised Syllabus stated: 


“The Christian faith is something definite, not to 
say dogmatic. ... It is not a colourless and inoffen- 
sive piety to suit all tastes but a Word of Judgment and 
forgiveness.” (Italics ours.) 


Is it too much to suggest that such a standpoint 
aims at a sort of priest-teacher and one both definite 
and authoritative in interpreting the theology he is 
required to promulgate? 


If so, there are few New Zealand teachers who 
would not find themselves very much out of their ele- 
ment in carrying out the task implied and they would 
have a right to claim firmly that no such task was in 
their contract with the body that employed them. 


A New Zealand Case of Interpretation 


Difficulties in regard to interpretation have 
cropped up in the case of New Zealand teachers. Take 
one aggravated instance, that of a young teacher who, 
in replying to questions from a Std. 3/4, explained 
that the account of creation in Genesis was an alle- 
gory, and then, in order to explain the word “allegory,” 
said that it had something the meaning of fairy tale. 
This teacher was also asked questions in regard to the 
origin of life and replied by giving the class a rough 
idea of the tree of life, from amoeba to man. 


As the result of a complaint from a parent, this 
young teacher was brought before his Board, which 
resolved at the end of a prolonged enquiry in committee 
“That the teacher be informed that the Board strongly 
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disagrees with the type of subjects dealt with, especi- 


ally in the case of a mixed class with children of tender 
years; that the Board is emphatically of the opinion 
that he was indiscreet in allowing the matter to develop 
to such a stage;.., that within a period of four weeks 
the teacher be transferred to another school.” 


In what way had this young teacher offended? It 
can without qualfiication be said that he had done 
no wrong in the eyes of educationists. 


His method of handling an admittedly delicate sit- 
uation was upheld at the enquiry by the Principal of a 
Training College, who was also a church member, and 
by a Professor of Education. It can safely be said 
that their views agreed with those generally held by 
educationists throughout the world. 


A quotation bearing out this statement may be 
given. Says Frederick R. Kersley, M.R.S.T., in an 
article “‘How To Use Biblical Records,” printed in the 
“Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle” (25th 
October, 1934) : 


“The problem of how things began is as old as the 
hills, and originated with man’s power to think. Con- 
vey the analogy to the world of the classroom. Here 
are children with awakening instincts of natural ¢uri- 
osity, who are just entering upon a practical study 
of the story of mankind. Now is the time, surely, to 
introduce simple descriptions of some cold and |new 
theories concerning the origin of the universe. ake 
a start by letting the children read for themselves the 
Hebrew story from the passage Genesis i, verses/1 to 
31; and Genesis ii, verses 1 to 3. Explain to them be- 
forehand that the author of this account did not intend 
it to be a scientific account or record of creation.) He 
narrated it in a form peculiarly adapted to the ‘child- 
hood of the race’.”’ 


Three months later, the Board, thinking better of 
its first resolution, wrote to the teacher it had previ- 
ously decided to transfer, informing him that “iy the 
circumstances, no further action is being taken”. Need 
it be said, that at the enquiry and during the following 
three months this teacher, both honest and judicious in 
what he had done, had a good deal to undergo. 
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Interpretation and Tests es 


It is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to separate 
the two issues of interpretation and tests. Tests loom 
up in England ina form that gives teachers collectively 
considerable anxiety as indicated by this quotation 
from “Education” dated 7th November, 1941: 


“The inevitability of religious tests for teachers— 
which even now, in anticipation of a ‘coming change’ 
are beginning to appear in a most objectionable form 
in certain quarters, would alienate much good will and 
would revive old controversies. Nor is good effort of 
the spirit likely to be the outcome of compulsion im- 
posed from without.” 


The things that lie behind tests—one might almost 
say are kept in the background—make the clergy, too, 
uneasy. Consider this quotation from ‘‘What is the 
Aim?” (“The Problem of a Religious Education’, 
printed in “Education”, 19th November, 1943). 


“Doubtless many of them (the teachers) in com- 
mon with other men and women, believe that a number 
of the doctrines are doubtful or even far astray, and 
that they could not sincerely teach them; and also 
are quite convinced that insincere teaching is positively 
harmful. 


“The clergy may, in agitated alarm, black out and 
bury the remarkable Report of the Commission on 
Church Doctrine. appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, but it remains on record and 
must be faced in any teaching of creeds and dogma. 
(Italics ours.) 


“It would be very unfortunate if the teaching pro- 
fession were required, merely on the authority of 
Church tradition, and with a mind closed against its 
inherent difficulties, to give their scholars such teaching 
as would not furnish a firm basis of character, but a 
basis which would be undermined as soon as they were 
faced outside school with difficulties which they had 
been led to believe did not exist.” (Italics ours.) 


There are two real and great difficulties here: (1) 
to make sure that the teacher giving religious instruc- 
tion should be convinced of what he is teaching (2) 
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to make equally sure that the Church authorities are 
definitely agreed in regard to what should and should 
not be taught. As in both cases this is mainly a matter 
of faith, the agreement of clergy and teachers arrived 
at separately could by no means be taken to indicate 
that they would jointly agree. 


What an arbitrary decision in regard to this matter 
might result in is not unfairly indicated in this passage 
from ‘The Riddle of Religious Education” by Adam 
Gowans Whyte, B.Sc., who speaks from the rationalist 
standpoint : 


“The primary purpose of every syllabus of reli 
ious instruction, agreed or otherwise, is to induce belief 
in Christianity and the more successful the teacher the 
more the class will present a uniformity of belief. This 
method of education in fact bears a strong likeness to 
the Nazi method of impressing a particular ideology 
on the plastic mind of youth. ‘In both cases one set 
of principles is inculcated to the exclusion of all others, 
and the process of bringing unique personalities to a 
standard pattern is fostered by daily acts of ritual.” 


How near a prominent Churchman gets to this 
Nazi and propagandist view of education is indicated 
in the following statement by the Archdeacon of Stoke- 
on-Trent. He says: 


“In this matter (of religious education) the Church 
might learn from the enemy. Would Hitler allow 
Mein Kampf to be taught for half an hour a week by 
a teacher who was indifferent or hostile to Nazism? No. 
Because he wanted to turn out thorough-going Nazis. 
It was the business of the Church in the sphere of 
education to turn out good Christians.” (Extract taken 
from the “Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chron- 
icle,” 26th November, 1942.) 


Of the difficulties of teaching a belief without 
reference to a creed Benjamin Disraeli had something 
very pertinent to say in 1870 during the passage lof 
England’s historic Education Bill. He said: 


“No creed or catechism of any denomination is to 
be introduced (by this Bill), yet the schoolmaster would 
have the power and opportunity of teaching, enforcing, 
and explaining the Holy Scripture when he reads. Now 
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he cannot do that without drawing some inferences: 

and some conclusions, and what would those inferences: | 
and conclusions be but dogmas?” No advocate of 
spiritual teaching would consciously urge Nazi 
methods but they are not easy to avoid when the aim 
is to instil faith in minds still young and unformed.. 


Tests for Teachers and Teachers’ Careers 


At this point it will be obvious to all teachers that 
the matter of tests and interpretation is intimately 
bound up with that of teachers’ careers. There was 
a time in the history of education in New Zealand 
when teachers’ careers could be seriously prejudiced 
by their religious and/or political beliefs though it is 
safe to say that New Zealand teachers have not had to 


suffer a tithe of the injustice that has been the lot of 


English teachers. The right of the teacher to promo- 
tion on merit is more secure in England to-day than 
it was even two decades ago, but anxieties in regard 
to this right are by no means a thing of the past, and 
the new trend toward intensified religious teaching of 
an increased spiritual character in the schools has not 


minimised them. Says Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc..,. 


in “The Riddle of Religious Education”: 


“Every teacher knows that, in an educational sys- 
tem which includes religious instruction, conformity 


clears the path of promotion. To be an avowed heretic 


is to create difficulties against which conscience clauses 
and guarantees of freedom of opinion are powerless. 
Consequently a teacher who does not feel strongly on 
the subject, who has not made a deep study of Chris- 
tian evidences and rejected them, finds ample reason 
for being in favour of religious instruction. He is in 
much the same position as the military or naval re- 


cruit, who although ‘freely’ entitled to describe himself 


as of ‘no religion’ accepts the label ‘C. of E.’ for the 
sake of his comfort and his career.” (Italics ours.) 


Is a rationalist right in thinking that tests may 
become a burning issue to teachers of mental integ- 
rity? Read the remarks of the Archdeacon of Stoke- 
on-Trent, in regard to this matter. He says: 


“Even with a sympathetic L.E.A. (Local Educa- 
tion Authority) and an excellent agreed syllabus, there 
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could be no guarantee of religious teaching wnless ther € 
was some control over the religious attitude of mind 
of the teachers.” (Taken from “The Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher’s Chronicle’, 26th November, 1942.) 


The opinion first quoted above is that of an able 
rationalist writer. It is left to the reader to decide 
on the basis of his knowledge of human nature and the 
facts as to its fairness and its truth. Will the desire 
to make sure of the spiritual qualifications of a teacher 
lead to what teachers as a body would regard as unfair 
preferences given to teachers professing a faith? 


The enquiry into the beliefs of teachers which by 
implication some church leaders ask for, could only |be 
in the form of a test. If one accepts their standpoint, 
that of men ordained to promulgate the Christian 
faith, it is hard to oppose the practical logic of the 
demand which they make. 


Canon Braley in his book “fA Policy in Religious 
Education” deals with the “‘conscience problem” i has 
will arise in many cases and he quotes a well-known 
headmistress as saying: 


“eé 


. but we do have considerable difficulty in 
finding enough members of the staff willing and able to 
teach Scripture. This is not due to slackness or ston 
to lack of interest, but more often to that respect for 
Truth which makes many of the more thoughtful 
teachers hesitate to undertake the responsibility 
which they feel themselves unqualified, for there is no 
doubt that the religious opinions of many teachers are 
in a state of flux.” (Miss A. M. Ashley, Headmistress 
of Honour Oak School, reported in ‘Modern Church- 
men,’ October, 1938.) 


Members of the community, when they give 
thought to this matter, find themselves sharing the 
perplexity of these teachers. 


A great deal of genuine goodwill is to-day felt}on 
both sides in dealing with the problem of religious 
education. But this goodwill does not get over the 
difficulties that surround the imparting of a faith) as 
a faith, a difficulty that confronts and perplexes phe 
teacher in no other school subject. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WILL ANYTHING BE GAINED? 


Will the Pupils Suffer? 


To pass from the standpoint of churchmen and | 
teachers to something much more important, the in- 
terests and well-being of the children. 


One can willingly assent that experienced teachers 
can, in giving Scripture teaching, stir keen interest 
and rouse warm sympathy. Some of the Bible stories 
for example are among the best in world literature, 
and their human appeal to young children is very 
strong. But when, as one should, one passes from 
the stirring of interest to that of enlightening under- 
standing, a very difficult problem has to be faced, and 
cannot be avoided. The main aim is that faith should 
be instilled and this requires that what is taught should 
be not merely understood but believed in a certain 
sense. A faith in other words needs a creed however 
simple. 

Having regard to the confusion, and sometimes the 
conflict of dogmas, arising out of the study of the 
Scriptures, what articles of a creed is the believing 
teacher to have in mind and instil into his pupils? Is 
it possible to have general agreement on this point? 
One has ta remember that differences as to the tenets 
of a creed still keep dozens of Christian denominations 
divided. History, moreover, points to the fact that 
these differences, ultimately dogmatic, have in the past 
led to clashes and conflicts some of them of fierce inten- 
sity and appalling magnitude. Can it be argued that 
the study of the Bible itself results in all minds grasp- 
ing and adhering to a single faith which can there- 
fore be adopted as universally suitable to the teaching — 
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of all children? Biblical study throughout recorded 
time has never done this. It has resulted in very dif- 
ferent beliefs, definitely held by what have always 
become, or tended to become, different sects. T 

alternative to such definite beliefs is surely some vague 
spiritual attitude based upon emotion rather than upon 
the disciplined exercise of the thinking powers. Is 
such an emotional faith an adequate basis of religious 
belief? None of the great theologians of the past, 
whatever their creed, would agree that it was and the 
passage already quoted from the Revised Cambridge 
Syllabus shows that the same view is strongly held 
to-day. 


The World versus the School 


There is a further question. Should such a definite 
belief, if formulated, be imposed upon immature 
minds? An axiom of education to-day, is the axiom 
of the open mind There should not, that is, be any 
attempt to push children in the direction of final opin- 
ions in any subject. Least of all, perhaps, should fink 
opinions be imposed in regard to something so fund 
mental to character as religion. H. W. Turner, moh 

ph- 


in “A Christian Education’, a Christian Order pam 
let, makes some very pertinent remarks in regard 
this vital matter. He writes: 


“It may well be that the great emphasis we con- 
tinue to place on the education of the young is out of 
touch with the real needs of our civilisation, and ja 
form of escape from the real educational problem 
that of educating the adults who create the society 
that surrounds our children’. (Italics ours.) 


Moreover adults can face the complex and ee 
portant problems that are beyond the experience an 
capacity of the child and he quotes from H. D. Somer- 
set as follows: 

“The best years for learning are the adult years; 
the school years are the least effective years—the im- 
mature years—the years for the building of mind an 
body—for the gaining of a few elementary skills and 
few essential facts. The schools cannot educate for 
adult life; yet we spend all but a negligible part of our 
teaching effort in them.” 


Mr. Turner, in this passage has put his finger on 
the crux of the difficulty that confronts religious teach- 
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ing. The failure of the 24 hour weekly teaching of 
religion in England has been emphasised by many 
clerical authorities. Is the solution of this difficulty 
to be found in the schools which have thus given such 
a considerable portion of their time, skill and effort 
to it without success? Or is not the cause of the failure 
rather to be found as Mr. Turner indicates in the fact 
that the child, religiously taught and trained in the 
school, leaves it to enter an adult society which is secu- 
lar and, according to many churchmen, pagan? Can any 
beliefs imposed on young pupils endure when, later on, 
these same pupils enter a society which has enormous 
prestige for them as novices, a society which is in- 
different to these beliefs, which never appeals to them 
as standards of conduct, a society whose practices, as 
stated by the Bishop of Bradford, so repeatedly and 
even flagrantly run counter to them. The aim of 
Religious Instruction is to change the world into a 
Christian world by making the children Christian. Is 
it not, on the contrary, necessary to make this world— 
an adult one—Christian if the children are to become 
Christian? 

Common sense and experience of the world will 
lead most people to a realisation of the irresistible 
force with which the attitude of the grown-up com- 
munity tends to overwhelm the young. To have these 
young learn one thing in the schools only to learn the 
opposite when they enter the outside world is the re- 
verse of character forming, for character formation 
is a process of integration and only disintegration can 
result in minds thus turned topsy-turvy by the gradual 
realisation of the different outlooks of the secular 
world and of the school in which religious sanctions 
are both imparted and upheld. 


Mr. Turner expresses a view bearing directly on 
this point. He writes: 

“Very little can be done to make education more 
Christian unless an attempt is also being made to bring 
about similar changes in every part of the community. 
That is why the movement to establish Christian Order 
in our use of the land, in home and community affairs, 
in industrial and commercial activities, and in our poli- 
tical aims, means that it may also be possible to develop 
truer aims and more Christian methods in our educa- 
tion system. Each part of our national life—farm, 
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home, workplace, sports club, school, local body—has 
its own particular job to do; but if it is to succeed each 
group must be built upon the same foundations of 
reverence for the resources of the earth, right personal 
relationships, genuine community living, and ei 
sibility to God, the Creator.” (Italics ours.) 
Ww 


One feels entitled to ask in the light of this vi 
at once so sound and so broad, why universal religious 
teaching in the schools is not being supplemented as a 
corollary by universal religious teaching of adults, a 
teaching not only given in the Churches to the minority 
who attend them, but also in field, factory, office and 
workshop. 


The integration of character is marred by the 
conflict between the outlook of the adult world and 
that of the Christian school. Character integration jis 
also in danger of being impaired in another way. The 
pupil’s knowledge of scripture is to be based upon 
agreed syllabus which selects those portions of the 
Bible most in harmony with modern Christian ethics. 
If the pupil is made strongly interested in this Bible 
teaching, as he easily can be, he will, as he grows older, 
go on to read the Bible for himself, and he will then 
discover great numbers of passages not by any means 
in emotional, doctrinal or moral harmony with those 
presented to him in the classroom. It is more than 
possible in a great many cases that this lack of har- 
mony will undermine the foundations of Christian 
character already laid. Such undermining can be |a 
most demoralizing influence as the history of religious 
instruction proves in the case of numbers of keen, 
youthful students who on reaching maturity have be- 
come complete sceptics. 


When selected scripture passages are made the 
basis of a deep-seated faith, the danger is all the 
greater. In other subjects teachers have to deal with 
conflicting views and disputed issues, but their task 
is made easy because one of their duties is to see that 
the pupil retains an open mind, it not being desirable 
that his opinions should become fixed before his men- 
tal powers reach maturity. The inculcation of faith 
on the other hand aims at fixed convictions. Propon- 
ents of an agreed syllabus have here a knotty and vita! 
problem of pedagogics for which to find a solution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SCHOOLS VINDICATED 


Clerical Critics of Schools Criticised 


In the past there has been considerable clerical criti- 
cism of the schools which have often been designated 
as godless and pagan. Recently in spite of the broad- 
minded attitude of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Church leaders of a like outlook there has been a revival 
of such criticism. Sir Frederick Mander, General Sec- 
retary of the National Union of Teachers, deals with 
this criticism under the heading of ‘‘Present Discon- 
tents” (“‘Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chron- 
icle”, January-February, 1942) and he names the 
chief eight contributory causes of these discontents of 
which the first six are given below. 


“(1) The all-too-frequent indiscretions of individ- 
ual members of the cloth in references to council 
schools. 


(2) The notorious “Times” editorials; inaccur- 
ate, misleading, and offensive, they outraged the feel- 
ings of teachers everywhere. 


(3) Rumours and reports of meetings called by 
Church interests in many parts of the country to con- 
sider religious instruction in the schools. 


(4) The activities of certain propagandist bodies 
whose declared aim is to influence religious teaching. 


(5) The publication and subsequent widespread 
advocacy of the Archbishop’s Five Points. 
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““(6) Reports of the formation of a strong House 
of Commons group to press the question of religious 
instruction in the schools to the forefront of pre: 
mentary consideration.” 


He adds: | 
“The Churches and their supporters have played 


_their cards badly. I personally warned their leaders 


at the outset that dangerous misunderstandings would 
arise from the crude and seemingly opportunistic cru- 
sades which were being launched.” 


To counter-balance such, on the whole, unfair criti- 
cism of teachers before further on setting out to refute 
them, one can give the outspoken strictures of many 
leading Churchmen on the Churches’ connection with 
religious instruction. Canon E. F. Braley, M.A., LL.D., 
in his book “A Policy in Religious Education” says: 

“This antagonism and rivalry of the various relig- 
ious bodies to secure the attendance of the children 
prevailed through the (19th) century and well inko 
the next. Thus we see that the first concerted effort 
of the Church of England to educate the poor was ite 
as much to religious as to educational zeal.” And 
again: “All public elementary schools before 1879 were 
denominational. There was acute and constant rivalry 
between the two great societies (the National pas 
and the British and Foreign Schools Society).” He 
sums up a brief historical review of the progress of 
elementary education in England by saying: 


“The continual enmity that existed between the 
various denominations held up any effective adoption 
by the State of a policy of ‘schools for all’. ie 5 
evidence was forthcoming to show that a general sy 
tem of State-aided education had been (made) impos- 
sible owing to the antagonism between the different 
denominations; but that at the same time there was 
a good deal of apathy on the part of parents Lawande 
sectarian religious instruction.” 


‘ 


Towards the end of his chapter, entitled ‘“The 
History of the Dual System” he quotes the Archbishop 
of York (now the Archbishop of Canterbury) as 
saying: | 
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“By our denominational selfishness and antagon- 
ism and stupidities we have jeopardised the whole 
cause of religion in Education.” 


Here are authoritative’ clerical opinions of the 
part that the Churches have played in regard to 
education. The straightforwardness of these opin- 
ions is a merit that will appeal to all fair-minded 
opponents of religious instruction in State schools, 
but does it not also, on the other hand, justify them 
in adopting an attitude of vigilant caution in regard 
to the further and intensified activity of the Churches 
in this matter. Evolution shows that the leopard can 
change his spots, but it also shows that any such 
change is a slow process. 


Besides clerical criticism of its educational policy, 
the Church has had lay critics to whose words weight 
can be rightly attached. One such critic is Mr. J. W. 
Robertson-Scott, the editor of the ‘Countryman’. He 
writes (quoted in “The Teachers’ World and School- 
mistress’, 3rd December, 1941) : 


““An inspector of Church schools, who has experi- 
ence in several counties, said to us recently that ‘many 
clergymen have tried their best, but the people wiil 
not come’. What would be thought of an unsuccess- 
ful village grocer or of a magazine editor who talked 
of his failure in that strain? That, of course, he did 
not know his business or was unequal to it. It is 
common knowledge that in parishes where there has 
been a truly sympathetic, democratic, broad-minded, 
intelligent modern approach—and why should we ex- 
pect less ?—the results have been surprising. In other 
words, where the parson has had a vocation, that is. 
has been efficient, morally, intellectually and tempera- 
mentally, he has been successful... . The Church will 
greatly mistake the temper of the new generation, 
which is facing so grim a reality at this time, if it 
imagines that these young people, when they come to 
the polls, will be easily persuaded to give greater facil- 
ities for religious teaching in the schools under the 
direction of those who, with many advantages, have 
failed in their own churches and chapels. (Italics 
ours.) ‘Why,’ we have heard it asked, ‘do they not 
make something worth while of their Sunday Schools, 
of which they have full control?’ ”’ 
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Another lay critic, while by no means praising the 
religious instruction ‘‘said to have been given in all 
county schools” writes: 


“T personally deplore all inaccurate, ee 
and misleading statements about Council Schools and 
their teachers. I know their good work so well, I 
have also known Church schools far less zealous and 
careful than many Council schools about their religious 
observance and instruction. Many such schools wholly 
lack that ‘atmosphere’ which is said to be—and indeed 
should be—their chief glory. I used to wonder at the 
excellent reports thereon of the Diocesan Inspectors!” 
(C. L. Berry, M.A., in “The Schoolmaster’’, 2nd April, 
1942.) 


| 


If this criticism of some Church schools is justi- 
fied it is important; for they are the very institutions 
which should have been exemplifying beyond cavil or 
doubt the very kind of truly Christian religious <2 
cation advocated at the moment by the protagonists 
.of the Christian Order. 


Something less than a century ago, Dr. Temple, 
‘then an Inspector of Schools, and later Archbishop 
of Canterbury, wrote: 


| 


“Very much of the religious zeal that has been 
so conspicuous in promoting education must, I fear, 
‘fall under Coleridge’s condemnation of the man who 
prefers Christianity to truth, his own sect to Chris- 
-tianity, and himself to his own sect.” 


This view agrees in spirit with those of the lay- 

men just quoted, and can fairly be taken to imply that 
ecclesiasticism rather than true religion has been 
foremost in the minds of many avowed upholders of 
religious education. It is probably this limited ecclesi- 
asticism that the Bishop of Truro has in mind when he 
writes of “the subsconscious exaltation of a sacerdotal 
trade union’. Prebendary Moore-Darling is very down- 
right in pointing out that the root of the matter, a 
genuine, active Christian faith, can be lacking in the 
case of some representatives of a Church who are bent 
on imposing the onerous, difficult and delicate duty of 
religious instruction upon teachers. He writes in the 
conservative ‘‘National Review”’: 
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“As long as it continues to be possible for a mar 
to hold a living and do nothing except not being .. . 
notoriously immoral; so long as the Church remains 
the last great stronghold of nepotism, and follows 
rather than leads men’s feet along the path of social 
and international righteousness, so long will men say: 
‘The Church cannot really believe what it says it be- 


lieves, or it could not behave as it does.’ ”’ 

If the great majority of teachers are, as the 
leaders of the Christian Order urge, to take up, and in 
great part to take over, a revival of true Christianity, 
they have a just claim to expect that Churchmen them- 
selves shall not fail in setting an example of the sort 
of faith they look to teachers to impart. It would 
not be fair to expect that all the clergy should be genu- 
inely and self-sacrificingly devout. Human nature isa 
factor to be reckoned with in Church circles even as 
it is in secular ones, but as regards the numbers whom 
they convince by the whole-hearted fervour of their 
faith, a great deal can be expected of Churchmen and 
most of all of those Churchmen, not an inconsiderable 
number, who criticise the schools and sometimes go 
so far as to designate them as “pagan” and “godless”’. 


Religious Teaching and the Decline of Morals 


One of the most telling arguments used on behalf 
of an intensified Christian Education by the Christian 
Order Movement is that of a decline in morals. For 
example, a Christian Order pamphlet given out in the 
Wellington Churches on Sunday, 3rd May, 1944, under 
the headings “What is a Christian Order Week?” and 
“Why are we going to have one?” contains this 
paragraph: 


“Because there are so many signs of disorder in 
the city and in the citizens of Wellington. We find 
among us: 


“Lack of a sense of personal responsibility. 


“A lowering of the standard of public and private 
_honesty. 


“An increase of lawless and disloyal sex conduct. 


“A curtailment of civil liberty beyond what is 
necessary. 
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“Intolerance and distrust between different sec- 
tions of the community. 


“Exorbitant rents and other signs of greed. 


“Many wrecked marriages and personal mal- 
adjustments.” 


This statement contains strictures on the current 
morality of Wellington, the capital city, with half of 
which thousands entitled to an opinion would bluntly 
disagree. A great number of others would say that 
a relaxation of normal standards of conduct was inevi- 
table in time of war, but they would add that there 
was a credit as well as a debit side to war morality. 
Do not war conditions lead to the willing making of 
personal sacrifices and the acceptance of patriotic obli- 
gations, and do they not, therefore, increase social 
morality? i.e., acts performed out of a sense of duty 
to the community of which the individual is a part. 


Undoubtedly to many, if not to most, this Chris- 
tian Order indictment of current morality will seem 
highly rhetorical. It being so emphatic, they would 
require it to be substantiated by an arraying of evi- 
dence, official or statistical, or both. They certainly 
would not accept such statements because they happen 
to be to some extent current opinions. Current opinion 
is too apt to include as ingredients rumour and gossip. 
The Churches moreover are criticised by some out- 
siders and by not a few of their own members ag to 
their attitude to the social evils which give rise to 
these moral defects. To what extent, it is asked, is the 
Church carrying out its social mission in ways indi- 
cated in some of its own publications? Had it yet 
begun to attack Mammon in high places in the way 
that the Bishop of Bradford, already quoted, desired 
that it should attack him, or had it boldly and insis- 
tently compelled public attention to the slums close to 
its own doors, slums which, though unexcelled profit- 
makers were also the forcing beds, not only of disease, 


but of vice? | 


In any case, evidence being lacking, it is open to 
be said that this Christian Order pronouncement over- 
states the position and states it very loosely. It is not 
the first time that religious organisations, genuinely 
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perturbed, have done this. Take one instance. A 
founder of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, Dr. Bray, Rector of Sheldon, writing in 
1701, states: 


‘That inundation of profaneness and immorality 
we find of late broke in upon us puts all serious persons 
here into no small consternation.” 


The history of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
tells of numerous, vigorous campaigns against wide- 
spread and shocking immorality in that country. This 
at a time when the same Presbyterian Church was 
dominant not only in the religious but in the moral 
sphere. Few would hesitate to say that the scathing 
condemnations of sin made during these campaigns 
were rhetorical in the highest degree, and useless as 
historical evidence of the state of morals in one of the 
most religious nations in the world. 


Many will remember similar rhetorical attacks 
made upon civic and national morality during the last 
war. Events subsequent to that war can hardly be held 
to have borne out these attacks. 


It can be admitted that social morality has not 
only its changes of form but its ebbs and flows from 
decade to decade. These alterations seem psychologi- 
cally due to the fact that some excess of repression is 
always followed by some excess of laxity and vice 
versa. In any case those responsible for the schools 
will not in the least admit that the onus of such alter- 
nations lies at their doors. 


The Schools Increasingly Moral 


No teacher of long experience will hesitate to 
affirm that during the past two generations the moral 
atmosphere and tone of our State schools have im- 
mensely improved. Nor is this improvement a mys- 
tery. It is mainly due to the fact that better qualified 
teachers better understand child nature and therefore 
succeed, in spite of conditions not the best, in mould- 
ing that nature into more highly desirable forms of 
behaviour. Many teachers will even be prepared to 
maintain that the morality of the school is definitely 
on a higher level than that of the outside world. This, 
perhaps, is mainly because the schools escape to some 
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extent the sort of anarchic ‘“dog-eat-dog”’ competition 
which obtains in the business world, a strife for acqui- 
sition and possession which the Bishop of Bradford 
outspokenly states “leads to the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong, promotes mass selfishness, class 
distinction and international war.” | 


At the time when the Religious Exercises in State 
Schools Bill was before Parliament in 1931 the then 
President of the New Zealand Educational Institute, 
Mr. F. L. Combs, M.A., included in a statement) he 
made, this paragraph: 


“Christian feeling, Christian philosophy and 
Christian humanitarianism permeate all our institu- 
tions to an extent greater than in all previous eras. 
This feeling and tendency—a phenomenon wider and 


‘deeper than any mere textual scriptural instruction— 


is part of the very essence of our school life and 
activity.” 


On behalf of the primary teachers the Institute 
has no hesitation in re-affirming its adherence withijout ~ 


qualification to this statement. It is this essential 


Christianity of character and conduct that they take 
some pride in having improved. That English teachlers 
do likewise is shown by this paragraph taken from {the 
“Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle’, 26th 
November, 1942: 


“We discount more heavily still its (the church’s) 
emotionally based claims made on behalf of ‘definite’ 
religious instruction in its own schools as against sylla- 
bus instruction in schools provided by the local au- 
thority. If these two branches of the educational tree 
are judged by their fruits, we defy anyone to pro- 
nounce the one inferior to the other. Jt is because they 
(ex-pupils) are what they have been made, not by re- 
ligious syllabuses, but by their teachers, who will | be 
remembered and honoured by them long after sylla- 
buses of any kind have been forgotten.” (Italics 
ours.) | 


Tested by their standards of truthfulness, honesty 
and fellowship—all cardinal Christian virtues—the 
schools, the teachers would claim, have never mi 


higher, and, since drawn into a discussion of such mat- 
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ters, they could fairly add that one stumbling block to 
their efforts on behalf of civic morality in the schools 
is the too often self-seeking code of the economic world 
beyond the school doors. 


Is it not fair to ask the Churches whether the 
mora! deficiencies they deplore are not, at any rate in 
part, due to their failure to exercise an outspoken 
moral influence? The Greek Orthodox Church in Rus- 
sia crashed in the Bolshevik crisis, not because it was 
a religious institution, but because it had failed to 
draw upon its religious convictions to withstand the 
tyranny, corruption and falsehood of the Czarist 
regime. The schools may even be said to be more in 
need of the support on the moral side of a regenerated 
Church, than the Church is of regenerated schools. 
Any adult spending a few days in one of our typical 
primary schools, will, it is confidently asserted, be 
heartened by their improved moral and social atmos- 
phere as compared with that which prevailed only a 
generation ago: an improvement which, it should be 
noted, has taken place while the system remained 
“secular’’. 


Those who put great faith in religious education 
as contra-distinguished from an improved moral tone 
of society in general might be asked to consider the 
following figures given by Sir Percival Sharp in “Edu- 
cation” of 16th May, 1940: 


“The total number of cases brought before the 
Liverpool Juvenile Courts during the year 1940 was 
2,202. The children and young persons concerned were 
on the rolls of schools, or had previously attended 
schools, as follows: 


Number of children and young persons attached 


to, Gomme Choise ee ee 867 
Number of children and young persons attached 

to Church of England Schools .........4.. 178 
Number of children and young persons attached 

to Roman Catholic Schools .............. 1,096 


“Excluding the number of children in infants’ 
schools, children who may be regarded for the present 
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which the above delinquency table refers may be 
to be based are as under: 


aid 


(4) Se ounce BCnools: = 23 Sisie ss aes 40,000 
(b) Church of England Schools ........... 5,000 
(c) Roman Catholic Schools .............-. 24,000 


‘The number of delinquents per thousand is, therefore: 


fC ounell -Schools.-..%< saree. oe oe 21.6 
(b) Church of England Schools... 0.2.4.3 5. 35.6 
ce) Roman -Catholic:Schools=s.-. . 5... eS 45.5 

“Tt would appear from these figures that, by the 
supreme test upon which religious training must be 
judged, in Liverpool the non-provided (i.e., church) 
school system does not show in any degree any better 


moral training than the Council school system; quite 


the reverse.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT WILL TT MEAN FO 
NEW ZEALAND? 


Coming Nearer Home 


The English background has been outlined in 
what has previously been written for two reasons: 


(1) The experience of English teachers foreshadows 
what New Zealand teachers will also experience if 
religious instruction is given two-and-a-half hours a 
week on the time-tables. 


(2) The New Zealand National Council of Churches 
is moving along general lines very much resembling 
those adopted by the similar Council in England. 


It is therefore possible to anticipate a good deal 
of what will take place in the schools by the light of 
what has happened in the Old Country. 


A discussion of the New Zealand position can per- 
haps best start with a consideration of the proposals 
of the New Zealand National Council of Churches as 
contained in the statement put forward by it in the 
discussion between Dr. J. D. Salmond and others repre- 
senting the National Council of Churches on the one 
hand and the Executive of the New Zealand Educa- 
~ tional Institute on the other. The EIGHT POINTS 
in this statement are: 


(1) Legal provision shall be made in all public 
educational institutions for religious worship and 
instruction. 
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(2) Area committees, under the direction of a cen- 
tral Dominion committee representative of the Chris- 
tian Churches and teachers, shall be charged in the 
Education Board districts with the task of providing 
and supervising religious instruction. Public school 
teachers shall be free to participate in the worship and 
instruction as at present. 


(3) All persons who give religious instruction 
shall be certified as competent by the area committees. 


(4) The present Education Act shall be amended 
to permit of religious instruction being given at any 
hour. This would enable a specialist or a group of 
specialists to give religious instruction right through- 
out the school. 


buses shall be approved by a central controlling au- 
thority on religious instruction and used in all schoo 
No other text-books may be used. 


(5) Agreed services of worship and agreed Pa 


Ss. 


(6) Education Boards, with the permission jf 
the Minister of Education, shall provide facilities for 
voluntary religious education classes in all Training 
Colleges. 


(7) Children shall not be segregated in oe 
ational groups, and ali religious instruction shall 
carried out in accordance with class grading, rega a 
being paid to what the child requires and can assi 
late at various stages of growth. 


(8) Children belonging to minorities whose relig 
ious education is not covered by these arrangements, 
shall be released from their school obligations during 
the time of religious instruction in order to attend 
classes arranged by the authorities of their own faith, 
or alternatively, shall attend classes for secular in- 
struction arranged by the headteacher. 


These points as amplified by the N.C.C. ina a 
called ‘“‘Notes on the Statement”, have been very ably 
dealt with in detail in a report of the Southland 
Branch, dated 27th November, 1943. What will be 
attempted here is a general consideration of what the 

“eight points statement” obviously implies. | 
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The second point introduces a kind of dual con- 
trol. Teachers have already to adjust themselves to a 
triple control, that of Department, Board and school 
committee. Custom has enabled this control to func- 
tion reasonably smoothly though no working teacher 
would regard it as ideal. That this triple control 
works as well as it does is mainly because, in fact 
if not in law, control has to such a great extent been 
unified under the direction of the Education Depart- 
ment. Obviously, a fourth body, such as the “area 
committees” mentioned, will not ease the administra- 
tive burdens at present imposed upon headteachers and 
their staffs. It needs to be remembered that in the 
future these “area committees” will take direction of 
what will be an important subject probably occupying 
two-and-a-half hours a week of the school time. The 
duties of headteachers will have added to them one 
requiring a vigilant and delicate tact. They will have 
a double responsibility : 


(1) That of the efficient conduct of their schools. 


(2) That of maintaining harmonious reiations with a 
controlling body whose direct influence may easily be- 
come greater than that of any other local educational 
body with which teachers have at present to deal. 


Suppose for instance, and it is quite a fair suppo- 
sition, that the headteacher has reason to believe that 
the religious instruction given in a class is incompetent, 
or is undermining the discipline, or is not keeping 
within the limits prescribed for undenominational 
teaching. He will then have to represent this position 
to the local ‘“‘area committee” “charged ......:..... 
with the task of providing and supervising religious 
instruction.” A wise and broad-minded “area com- 
mittee” will be most helpful to all parties if such a 
situation crops up; but who, knowing the varying 
competency of local education bodies already in exis- 
tence will be confident that all “area committees” will 
act with wisdom and good sense? Will not their task 
be one in connection with which prejudice is easily 
aroused, one which can only too reacily give rise to 
conflicts of local feeling? All teachers and staffs have 
at present to handle such problems as one aspect of 
local control. Experience and the fact that the prob- 
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lems occurred in a purely secular field, have enabled 
teachers to cope with them. When pr oblems of which 
teachers have hitherto had no experience occur in the 
religious field, is it not fair to anticipate that the diffi- 
culties will be considerable? 


It may be noted that the alternative, that of put- 
ting religious instruction entirely under the control of 
the Department and/or Boards, does not appeal to 
churchmen concerned in this matter as a solution. Such 
official, and therefore secular control, over a province 
of religion is deemed by most to go counter to the 
very nature of religion itself. 


And how, it may be asked, before passing on from 
this issue of multiple control, will laymen and teachers 
of experience feel in regard to this additional piece of 
“machinery” proposed by the Joint Committee of the 
National Council of Churches and the Bible in Schoals 
League? 


“The co-ordinating control of Christian educa- 
tion shall be vested in a Christian Education Depart- 
ment of the National Council of Churches in which 
there shall be representatives of home, church and 
education. .. .” 


Here are possibilities, even probabilities, of con- 
flicts of jurisdiction such as its secular system has 
for nearly seventy years kept New Zealand free fro 
It is safe to say that every responsibly-minded public 
man will think cautiously and hard before committing 
one of the most important of the departments of the 
State to any such questionable dualism in administra- 
tion; the more so because as previously shown the like- 
lihood of a clash between the education and the ecclesi- 
astical points of view is great. 


Teachers and the Eight Points 


No one of the eight points definitely states a ho 
or intention that the great majority of teachers will 
fall into line and give the prescr ibed religious instruc- 
tion, but it is universally known that this hope or in- 
tention is uppermost in the minds of advocates of it. 
This is a matter which, more than any, teachers will 
require to consider most carefully and seriously. 
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Already in certain districts there has been a trend 
in the direction of a widening of the Nelson System,* 
a widening of which a part is probably illegal. Many 
teachers in these districts seem to have consented to 
give this religious instruction and to conduct the prob- 
ably illegal observances, mainly because they were 
becoming a common practice, and it was somewhat 
awkward or invidious to stand out against them. 


The Institute’s Policy made, affirmed, and re- 
affirmed by its members is against the participation in 
religious instruction of these members as a body. That 
in certain areas a number do so participate is mainly 
due to the sort of pressure any teacher in a given 
locality is liable to encounter, a pressure which is cer- 
tain to become stronger if the N.C.C. obtains the 
legislation it at present seeks. 


There is a danger that the whole issue, one of 
the greatest that has ever confronted New Zealand 
teachers, may go by default. If this attitude is to 
change, it should only change as a result of a mandate 
given to the Institute by its members at an Annual 
Meeting. The alternative policy to refusal as a cor- 
porate body and one not to be lightly embarked upon 
would be to agree that the teachers who avowed a de- 
sire to give this instruction should be permitted to 
do so. In other words, only those teachers who “con- 
tracted in’? would give such instruction. Even then, 
as a matter of collective professional conscience, the 
Institute would feel:a responsibility, one most difficult. 


*“Whereas the Education Act required only four hours’ 
teaching a day and the Nelson schools were actually giving nearly 
five, the Nelson City Schools Committee, under the chariman- 
ship of a Presbyterian minister, arranged for religious instruc- 
tion to be given by the clergy for half-an-hour a week within 
the usual school hours which exceeded the number required by 
statute. During this time the schools were legally closed for 
ordinary secular instruction, and no child could be compelled 
to attend, but teachers willing to help were present in their 
capacity as citizens to give unofficial secular lessons to children 
whose parents had sent them to schoo] but did not wish them 
to receive religious teaching. The teachers might, if they so 
desired, assist even with the religious teaching itself. The 
system was adopted in many parts of the country, though it 
never became general, partly for the reason that the Bible-in- 
Schools League hoped to have the responsibility for religious 
instruction placed on the teaching service.” 

—Extract from “Educating New Zealand,” 
by A. E. Campbell, M.A. 
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50 carry out, to make certain that such teachers were 


both capable and convinced. Up to date Branch and 
Annual votes on the matter of religious instruction 
can be taken to indicate that certainly not more than 
25 per cent. of the Institute members desire to give 
religious instruction. This of course. means very 
definitely that not more than 25 per cent. at the out- 
side should do so. 


Even if only this 25 per cent. participated, the 
secular attitude that the Institute has hitherto main- 
tained would be increasingly difficult to uphold. |Is 
it not, therefore, a matter in which the collective in- 
terests of teachers should dictate the attitude taken |by 
teachers individually? It is indicated in the ce 
Points and elsewhere that teachers are to be trained 
in giving religious instruction. Also, arrangements 
are to be made “enabling a specialist or group of 
specialists to give religious instruction right through- 
out the school.” Not a little concern is felt in Eng- 
land in regard to this latter. There the problem of 
what are called ‘reserved teachers”’ arises. 


These are teachers appointed to schools in order 
to make certain that a sufficient number of members 
of the staff will be available to give religious instruc- 
tion. Some leaders of the English National Council 
of Churches also expressed the opinion that it will be 
difficult to make the schools Christian in the fullest 
sense unless headteachers’ positions, pretty generally 
one takes it, are also reserved. 


This difficulty was also foreseen by laymen. a 
reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s statement 
that ‘“‘no teacher should be prejudiced in his profes- 
sional career by unwillingness to give this ‘religious 
teaching’,”’ the London County Council Committee, |a 
highly experienced and most capable controlling body, 
comments: 


“Tt is permissible to speculate as to how the career 
of an ‘unwilling’ teacher could fail to be compromised. 
There should be little need for apprehension where he 
or she is an assistant, but it would seem to follow 
that the headteacher of every school must be chosen 
from those who are ‘willing and competent’ to give 
religious instruction.” (Quoted from the ‘“‘Teacher’s 
World and Schoolmistress,” 4th November, 1942.) | 
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Undoubtedly the “area committees” already men- 
tioned will quite honestly tend to favour the appoint- 
ment of what may be termed either specialists or 
“reserved” teachers in their area. Moreover the 
Christianisation of the whole education system, if it 
succeeds, is hardly likely to stop at the point at which 
it began in the Act which initiates it. Surely it is not 
an exaggerated apprehension to foretell the time when 
purely secular teachers will find themselves out- 
distanced in their careers by those willing to give 
religious instruction. In the past in New Zealand in 
certain Board districts it has not been unknown that 
appointments have gone by favour to teacher members 
of certain denominations. The present policy of the 
Churches may perhaps be characteristed as one of in- 
filtration and permeation, and this has led, as pre- 
viously said, to what is probably an illegal practice. 
Are the advocates of religious instruction, though quite 
sincere in their intention, likely to be content with 
their present proposals if they find their prestige with 
the public and consequently their power, increasing? 


Light is thrown on this point by a remark of the 
Bishop of London (Dr. Fisher) who is reported 
(“Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle,” 26th 
November, 1942) to have said that: 


“Tf, indeed, the Church were to put forward a 
claim for denominational teaching in every Council 
school at this moment, it would cause consternation 
and confusion in the whole educational world and go 
a long way to destroy Church schools. He was not 
saying that the policy was wrong, but that the time 
was inopportune. The immediate reaction would be 
one of violent antagonism.” (Italics ours.) 


How Secularism came in New Zealand 


Historically our New Zealand Education System 
has been outstandingly secular, but it has not been in 
spirit irreligious. The main danger the system has 
for nearly a century striven to guard against is sectar- 
janism which was early regarded as a menace to the 
unity desirable in the national schools. 


The pioneers came from Britain, a very denomin- 
ational country. In two important provinces, Otago 
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and Canterbury, denominational education was fa- 
voured at the start, but as they increased in popula- 
tion, opposition to denominationalism in education 
grew, almost wholly because the factors that divided 
the Churches threatened likewise to split education. 
The opposition as it grew based itself on an argu lent 
that in equity monies publicly raised should be atl 


controlled in their expenditure. Why, it was asked, 
should people outside the denominations benefiting ¢con- 
tribute to the financial support of schools denomina- 
tionally controlled? 


The Church schools in Canterbury weakened their 
standing by their inefficiency. In 1863 the Canter- 
bury Provincial Council decided to set up a commission 
of enquiry into the denominational schools of that 
province. The Commission found that ‘‘some areas 
had no educational facilities, in others there was 
wasteful overlapping and many of the schools 
themselves were insanitary, overcrowded and grossly 
inefficient.” 


“The practical result,” stated the commissioners, 
“has been not only the creation of an authority inde- 
pendent of the legislature but also of one incapable 


in its very organization of acting harmoniously within 
itself.” 


“As a result of the Commission’s Report the ad- 
ministration of Educational Funds was immediately 
transferred from the denominational heads to a public 
Board of Education.” (From “Educating New Zea- 
land,” by A. E. Campbell, M.A.) 


The Canterbury schools did not, however, imme- 
diately cease to give religious instruction. 


In 1869 “Auckland broke with denominationalism, 
for much the same reasons as Canterbury and passed 
a Common Schools Act.” (Jbid.) 


What happened in these two provinces may he 
regarded as indicative of a national trend. The historic 
Education Act of the New Zealand Parliament of 1877 
put so to speak its copping stone on secular educa- 
tion. Bowen, who had charge of the Bill, was x 
opinion that: 


“Regrettable though it was, any arrangement that 
gave the Churches a share in the control of schools 


: | 


| 


| 


provided by public money was likely to lead to friction . 
and hinder progress.” (Jbid.) 


Leicester Webb, in his book ‘‘The Control of Educa- 
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tion,” speaking of this Act which remains the founda- 
tion of our education system, says that it came to be 
regarded 

“not as an experiment to be worked out empiri- 
cally but as an inspired compromise, a miraculously 
achieved balance of forces which the smallest disturb- 
ance might completely destroy.” 

The feeling in favour of secularism in education 
increased steadily during the next half-century. Mem- 
ories of the past reinforced it from two standpoints. 
There was a fear of the friction and disharmony that 
religious instruction in the schools might give rise 
to owing to the fact that sectarian susceptibilities were 
so easy to rouse, a feeling which caused the: insertion 
in the 1877 Act of a clause, never repealed, to the effect 
that: 

“No child shall be compelled to be present at the 
teaching of history whose parents or guardians object 
thereto.” (History trenching so frequently upon 
religion.) : 

There was also an apprehension lest a return to 
denominationalism might give rise to the inefficiency 
already mentioned in the case of Canterbury and its 
Church schools. 

In the opinion of the Institute, speaking for 
teachers, a large measure of religious instruction given 
under the auspices of the State in the public schools is 
extremely liable to bring about a recurrence of both 
those grave disadvantages. It cannot agree that the 
Churches, while remaining as they do sectarian, will 
succeed in directing and, in a measure, imparting un- 
sectarian religious instruction. Keeping in mind the 
history of New Zealand, those who differ from the 
Institute will at least admit that this is a matter that 
needs to be probed into deeply. No country on the eve 
of considering proposals for a revolutionary change in 
its most important institution, can afford to ignore its 
past. If it does so, is it not in grave danger of discard- 
ing a policy which required half a century of evolution 
to achieve, a policy, too, which eliminated friction and 
division from education to an extent without a parallel 
elsewhere in the world? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SHOULD FAITH BE TAUGHT? 


The Main Issue. 


Some indication of the position in which New Zea- 
land teachers may find themselves has already been 
given, particularly in the sections dealing with tests 
_and interpretation. Something more specific, however, 
remains to be said in regard to this matter, and here 
again the position in which English teachers find them- 
selves will have a vital bearing on what New Zealand 
teachers have every reason to expect in the future. 
It is not too much to say that Church people in England 
are emphatic in seeking to have convinced Christian 
teachers in all positions in the schools—convineed, ea 
is, as regards the tenets of a broadly conceived relig- 
ious creed, not merely convinced as practically all New 
Zealand teachers are, of the social and national value 
of a philosophy that accepts all that is best in Christian 
ethics. 


The protagonists of the new measures definitely 
want religion, not just religious instruction in the 
schools. At their best they are very sincere and by |no 
means narrow-minded people. But their intentions 
can only be carried out by ever increasing measures 
of administrative control. Will they push in this di- 
rection? Is it not humanly impossible for human 
beings, influenced by a faith not to do so? In this 
connection consider the statement of the English 
“National Society”, a Church body: 
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“The Society holds that the most effective way of 


securing the continuous character of the schools is 
that the head teacher should be a reserved teacher. 


(Italics ours.) There is, however, a strong feeling 


among teachers and members of the Free Churches 
that the subjecting of some 10,000 head teachers to a 


denominational test is inequitable. The Society recog-- 
nises the force of this objection, but would be bound. 


at least to stipulate that in appointments to head 
teacherships, some method of consultation between 


the authorities and the managers be established so as: 


to secure that such appointments were in no way un- 
acceptable or inimical to the aims of the School.” 


The Archdeacon of Stoke-on-Trent gives point to 
this statement when, as before quoted, he says: 
“Even with a sympathetic L.E.A. (Local Educa- 


tion Authority) and an excellent Agreed Syllabus, there 
could be no guarantee of religious teaching unless 


there was some control over the religious attitude of 


mind of the teachers.” 


These two statements are both in line with Dean 
Inge’s dictum that “religion is normally not taught, 


but caught.” New Zealand teachers will see that here: 
is something new and of vital consequence which they 


may be expected to do. At present these teachers, 


when giving instruction, have a duty to open the minds: 


of their pupils to certain facts and problems of life, but 
not to impose upon those minds certain fixed beliefs. 
The forming of character requires that the crystallisa- 


tion of principles should be left to the pupil himself 


and should be a deliberate process. In what is mainly 


a liberal era teachers would even be in the wrong’ 


who aimed to make little doctrinaire Liberals and not 
to make little doctrinaire Conservatives, or vice versa. 


But the Christian teaching now to be demanded 
requires the imbuing of children with a faith. This 
is why it is deemed so essential that the teacher should 
believe. His believing from this point of view is more 
to be desired than the qualities that have heretofore 
been regarded as of prime importance in a teacher. 


Every profession has a professional ethic. That 


of a teacher, made guardian of young minds, is to 


scrupulously refrain from imbuing them with his own 
set opinions. Whatever Ism he espouses, whether it 
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is socialism or conservatism, he does a wrong that 
should cause his dismissal if he takes advantage of his 
position and the unprotected state of young minds to 
inculcate his personal opinions. Here is a duty he 
owes to parents, to the community, and the chil a 
most exacting duty of scrupulous impartiality. The 
duty is greatest towards his pupils. Has it not 

the case in the past that thousands of children have 
been indoctrinated, politically or religiously, only to find 
as they approach maturity that they were engaged in 
a painful struggle to shed views that did not express 
their deeper personalities or match the circumstances 
of their daily life. Difficulties arising in this way are 
all too likely to be aggravated by the varying interpre- 
tations of different teachers through whose hands gach 
pupil passes. No one acquainted with what has been 
involved in the discussion and formulation of ere 
tations by the Churches themselves will say that this 
problem will not arise educationally also or that at 
times it will not be acute. | 


Furthermore should the child be expected to take 
the most crucial step in the formation of his convic- 
tions at a time when he is so completely under the|in- 
fluence of older people? Modern parents of the (en- 
lightened type think not and do their utmost to pre- 
vent themselves from thus unconsciously fettering the 
young mind. A great many, when asked questions 
about religion by their children, tell the child to wait 
till he is capable of forming his own opinions. Not to 
do this is to indoctrinate, and indoctrination, in the 
future as in the past, can hardly hope to avoid the evils 
of dogmatism. 


It seems fair to say that the view of English 
Churches in regard to the inculeation of a faith is 
shared by the New Zealand Churches. It is ably bce 
pressed by Mr. H. W. Turner, M.A., in the Christian 
Order pamphlet entitled “What is Christian Educ¢a- 
tion?” After stressing the personal factor in religious 
teaching he goes on to say: 


“This means that the personal outlook and char- 
acter and wisdom of the teacher assume a central 
importance. He cannot divide his life into his profes- 
sional life and his private life. True teaching de- 
mands all that the teacher is, and... he cannot teach 
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what he does not believe or believe what he does not 
teach, and retain his personal integrity.” 


When this statement is thought of in connection. 
with the religious teaching Mr. Turner advocates, what 
does it mean but that the teacher must. be completely 
convinced in regard to the passages of the Bible which 
he expounds and equally convinced in regard to the 
interpretation he gives these passages; an interpreta- 
tion it inevitably follows which is in keeping with that 
of the Church authorities. These authorities, be it re- 
membered, are aiming to share a sort of dual control 
with the Education Department which will make relig- 
ion their special if not their exclusive province. What 
can this mean? 


Surely it can only mean that as regards the issue 
the Churches deem most crucial, the issue which from 
their point of view transcends all others, they and no 
one else shall control both teacher and teaching and 
that the teacher shall be a man or woman wholly dedi- 
cated to a religion based upon a faith. But on the 
other hand is it not true to say that many of the 
clergy have found such self-dedication no easy matter 
and have not succeeded in exemplifying it? Why else 
should Mr. H. W. Turner, M.A., state (“A Christian 
Education’’) : 


“Even the religious education provided (in the 
Church schools) is often no different in either quality 
or quantity from that given in State schools.” 


Mr. C. L. Berry, M.A., corroborates this statement 
as regard English schools when he writes, as previ- 
ously quoted: 


“Many such (Church schools) wholly lack that 
atmosphere which is said to be, and indeed should be, 
their chief glory.” 

Teachers, as indicated, will be most anxiously con- 
cerned in regard to their professional integrity and the 
professional ethic which is the core of that integrity. 
They will also, like other people in other occupations, 
be legitimately concerned for their careers. Now it is 
almost impossible in the world of realities, to separate 
career and integrity. Whatever menaces the one men- 
aces the other. At present any teacher who conscien- 
tiously and capably performs his duties, has the right 
to rise to the top of his profession, whatever his pri- 
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vate views on politics, religion or other controversial 
matters. Without qualification the N.Z.E.I. says that 
he/she should retain that right. No such position as 
is outlined in the following letter to the "Scho ol- 
master,” under date 20th September, 1934, sh hoo 
arise. Says this writer: 


“T was confirmed in the faith of the Church of 
England while in my teens. I am now an agnostic. The 
position, as I see it, is that, if I make a public declara- 
tion of my faith (or lack of it) my future prospects will 
be seriously affected. Yet I cannot avoid taking this 
step if I decline to teach religious knowledge, and this 
I feel I ought to do. The matter became more urgent 
last week when I obtained a form of application from 
the Heston and Isleworth Authority. One of the ques- 
tions on this form is, ‘Are you a Christian, and are you 
prepared to teach the Christian religion’? All of the 
questions have to be answered. I shall not waste time 
applying for that headmastership, which was of a 
Council school’. 


Yet judging by what the National Society says|on 
behalf of the Churches in regard to “reserved” posi- 
tions and above all to headmasterships, it seems in- 
evitable that this position will arise and arise all too 
frequently. 


Teachers cannot take the view that the Church, 
if granted considerable powers by legislation, will rest 
content to exercise its influence inside the limits of those 
powers. Most emphatically it has not done so in Eng- 
land. There, to put the matter briefly, it has its 23 
hours a week but is now moving in the direction of a 
comprehensive permeation of the whole school day 
with religion. When one remembers, with all respect, 
that it is a faith embracing all things that actuates 
churchmen, one is surely justified in being apprehen- 
sive of a Church dominant in the field of education. 
Did this growth from strength to strength merely go 
hand in hand with what is best in Christian philosophy, 
most teachers would find themselves in accord with it, 
for Christian philosophy has absorbed progressively 
all that is enlightened and beneficent in an advancing 
civilisation; but as has before been stated faith tends 
towards doctrines. This difficulty of doctrines is not 
merely conjured up. It is already present in connec- 
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tion with what are termed “agreed syllabuses”. The 
National Union of Teachers, in May, 1930, thus stated 
the perplexities with which such syllabuses confronted 
teachers: 

“The Union wishes to record its emphatic opinion 
that the nature of these syllabuses in some areas has 
changed so fundamentally during recent years, that 
an entirely new position has arisen, to which the most 
serious attention of Parliament should be directed.” 


Again, as the pupil grows older, is it not reason- 
able to think that definite dogma must come into the 
teaching inasmuch as dogmas, though they vary from 
Church to Church, are fundamental to the faith of 
each and every Church? One such dogma is that of 
the Trinity, definitely stated in the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer’’. In an article published in “Education,” under 
date 19th November, 1943, the writer says: 


“The contention that religious teaching can only 
be properly given by teachers who will affirm the 
Church creeds or orthodoxy is a challenge to a pro- 
fession which does not regard that as the way to truth 
and religion. Test affirmations are neither any guar- 
antee of the truth of their contents, nor any sure 
guarantee of the ability or integrity or suitability of 
the teacher who affirms. 


“The doctrine, for instance, of One God being | 
Three Persons, or of One Person being wholly Man 
and at the same time wholly God (whether true or not) 
are bewildering to a child’s understanding of the 
meaning of words and to his unsophisticated sense 
of balance.” 


This doctrine of the Trinity is part of the Athan- 
asian Creed which states: “He, therefore, that will be 
saved must think of the Trinity”. 


Other dogmas conflict with the teachings of 
science. Here, as in innumerable other cases, faith 
and science confront and conflict with each other. 
Teachers feel great respect for faiths sincerely held 
but, seeing what insoluble problems their teaching in- 
volves, they have a right to ask that they be not called 
upon to impart either dogmas or syllabuses tending 
towards dogmas. The ordinary layman has only to 
think of his own feelings if, in connection with his 
occupation and as part of it, he were called upon to 
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affirm a similar religious attitude to faiths based upon 
doctrines; yet logically, and practically, the Church 
ought to make the same demand of people, whatever 
their occupation, as it makes of teachers. 


In the home, very definitely such a demand ought, 


from the standpoint of the Church, to be insisted upon, 


for, as the Church itself is the first to admit, the inti- 
mate things of religion are the peculiar province of 
the home and how, it may be asked, are children to| be 
induced to sincerely believe what parents quite obvi- 
ously never think of in the home? 


What can be Done? 


The alternative the teachers put forward to the 
proposals of the National Council of Churches, ve 


Nelson System, has already been in existence for over 
two generations. It works without friction and is fair 
to all parties. It puts religious instruction in the hands 
of those who alone should be entrusted with it, cedhie 
ordained to do that work. 


In its most recent Annual Report, the Nelson Edu- 
cation Board very effectively states the case for what 
is now generally known as the Nelson System. It says: 


“The Board was recently asked to support a reso- 
lution urging the Prime Minister to include in the 
proposed Education Amendment Act a clause to make 
the teaching of the principles of Christianity an in- 
tegral part of the school syllabus. After giving the 
proposal full consideration, members felt that they 
‘could not give it support and expressed the hope that 
nothing would be done to disturb the secular nature 
of the present school syllabus. The Board is convinced 
that the pioneers were right in deciding that the 
‘Churches, Sunday Schools and homes were the right 
places for religious instruction and that the clergy, 
ministers of religion and the parents were the right 
people to give such instruction. The Board is of opinion 
that the Nelson System and the permission to open 
school with religious exercises provide all the oppo! - 
tunities that are desirable or necessary. 


This considered statement comes at the end of three 
generations of experience of the Nelson System in a 
Board district and for that reason it should carry 
great weight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A DIVIDED CHURCH — 
DIV1TDED:SGHOOELES 


‘What May Happen 


At present our New Zealand public schools unify 
our New Zealand democracy to a unique extent. The 
trend towards a classless democracy accepted by the 
Christian Order has no greater ally than the common 
education on a equalitarian footing of nearly all chil- 
dren in the State schools. Any breach of this unity, 
must, from this democratic standpoint, be accom- 
panied by grave drawbacks. It may be asked what 
breach is anticipated? The answer, following inevi- 
tably upon what has been written regarding the con- 
vinced teaching of a religious faith, is denominational 
schools. 


This issue is seen most clearly when one considers 
the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
standpoint has the advantage, even to those who can- 
not agree with it, of being definite and uncompromis- 
ing. The Roman Catholics want and to a great extent 
they have their own schools. Furthermore they have 
never ceased to demand that the State supply the fi- 
nance to educate Catholic pupils in Catholic schools. 
The claim they thus make will be greatly strengthened 
if what may be generalised as a Protestant Faith is 
not merely taught, but inculcated every hour of the 
day in the public schools at the State’s expense, for 
the Catholic authorities will then only be claiming 
equal and therefore equitable treatment. Can one not 
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then forecast for a certainty that the Catholic Church, 
strong out of all proportion to the number of its ad- 
herents, will make use of its political solidarity to have 
the State pay in toto the whole cost of the education 
it gives to its children? The Catholic Church at pre- 
sent stands aside from the activities carried on by the 
National Council of Churches. It is ably guided) in © 
the sphere of what may be termed religious politics. 
When, with unanswerable logic, it asks at some future 
date for what all the other Churches are receiving from 
the State, how can it be refused? In addition to its 
strength as a pressure group it will have a case that 
cannot be refuted. And will denominationalism stop 
here? Consider the stand the Anglican Church |in 
England is at the moment taking. The pupils ot ie 
cated in its Church schools have, in the last forty years 
fallen from over 2,000,000 to under 1,000,000 and the 
number of its schools has dropped from 11,700 to 8,478. 
These “Church Schools” are termed ‘“non-provided 
schools”. Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, dis- 
closed that of 496 non-provided schools put on the 
“black list”’ (as being far below the educational stand- 
ard that should be maintained) 399 belonged to the 
Church of England, and he commented: 


“That is a situation profoundly discreditable ‘to 
us, and it hinders the whole work of the Church in 


a great variety of ways.” (Extract from “Education’’, 
27th November, 1942). 


While the Education Act just passed was before 
the House of Commons there were Anglican Church 
leaders who thought that for reasons of national unity 
and increased educational efficiency it would be a good 
thing if the Church’s 8,000 odd Church schools were 
handed over to the State which at present provides 
most of the money required to run them. This vie 
was not concurred in and the Church retains its ‘‘non- 
provided” schools. Here, it is submitted, is weighty 
evidence of the persistence of denominationalism in 
education, even at a time when nearly all the Protes- 
tant Churches have combined to exert pressure in order 
to obtain a Christian education in the national schools. 
It follows, therefore, that one is justified in expect- 
ing that, if and when the Catholics are granted a capi- 
tation that pays all the expenses of their schools, other 
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denominations will demand, as they logically can, that 
they should be allowed to put the education of their 
children on a similar denominational footing. The 
nucleus from which denominationalism will extend in 
the case of the Protestant Schools will, it may be pre- 
sumed, be the existing denominational schools. 


It also needs to be kept in mind that there are 
political schools of thought. Some of these at present 
ask to have their views expounded in the schools. If 
denominational schools are set up these too will have 
a just case for the claim that they should be allowed 
to set up separate schools at the expense of the State. 
An instance in point is Socialism; there are already 
Socialistic Sunday Schools. 


Here is an entering wedge which, if the movement 
towards the teaching of a faith gathers strength, will 
split our nationally unified education system from top 
to bottom. Who can doubt that the movement towards 
the teaching of a faith or faiths by the State, argued 
against here, will gain a tremendous accession of 
strength if the measures asked for by the New Zealand 
National Council of Churches become the law of the 
land? Than this, nothing of more vital consequence 
could happen to our national society. It goes right to 
the root of things and its outcome transcends in mag- 
nitude and importance anything that is likely to hap- 
pen in any other field of our national life. 


It is, perhaps, before concluding this section, 
worth while to consider how very definite the Catholic 
Church in England is in this matter of claiming full 
maintenance for its schools. The Federation of Catho- 
lic Teachers asks the British Government: 


“To implement the democratic principle enunci- 
ated by them of safeguarding the religious rights of 
minorities by the provision from public funds of school 
buildings where Catholic children can be instructed in 
accordance with the wishes of their parents in the un- 
abridged plentitude of their faith, as well as receive a 
full secular education. The just, logical and oppor- 
tune solution is the erection and full financial main- 
tenance of all schools, whether denominational or un- 
denominational, by the State’. (Italics ours.) 
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The late Cardinal Hinsley wrote— 


“While continuing within the national system our 
schools should receive equal treatment with other 
schools, since the general demand now is that there 
be ‘equal opportunity for all’. No equal opportunity 
will exist for a minority who are saddled with extra 


and crushing financial burdens because of their mace 


religious convictions and because they cannot acce 
a syllabus of religious instruction agreeable to t 
many.” 


It can be confidently stated that the position 


t 


e 


0 
strongly taken up by the Catholic Church in England 
will be equally strongly taken up by the eye 


Church in New Zealand. 


If faiths and creeds sincerely held with a con- 


viction that admits of no qualification thus split an 


divide our national community at its educational foun- 


dation they will be doing what faiths and creeds hav 
done throughout history, and often done in spite o 
violent measures used to repress schism and retai 
religious solidarity. 
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CONC L'USTON 


In conclusion, those whose daily work brings them 
face to face with educational realities are bound to 
ask “What will this fundamental and in many ways 
disturbing policy of the National Council of Churches, 
the Bible in Schools League and the Christian Order 
Movement accomplish if it becomes law?” It has 
already been pointed out that the 24 hours a week has, 
in the eyes of religious leaders, completely failed to 
cope with what they deem “growing irreligion in Eng- 
land.” On this point we may be permitted to quote as 
further evidence the statement of the Bishop of St. 
Albans. He 


“asked the Assembly to face up to the ‘gross failure’ 
of our methods of religious education. None of them 
had ever known a time when there was greater ignor- 
ance than there was to-day of the Christian faith and 
of the historical facts on which it was based. The 
principles of religion and religious education had been 
ignored, and responsibility for that rested largely with 
the Church of England.” 


Throughout religious history one finds similar state- 
ments being made by people who speak for the Chureh 
with authority. In the 15th century, although the 
Church can fairly be said to have shared with the 
State the government of England, a similar decay of 
religion, taking very generally the form of a neglect 
of worship was pointed out. As already stated, in 
Scotland during the 18th century, with the Protestant 
Presbyterian Church very powerful, pronouncements 
as to the prevalence of sin on a widespread scale were 
nevertheless made. Early in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, Dr. Thomas Arnold, the most famous of Eng- 
lish schoolmasters, took from a religious point of view 
an equally gloomy view of the state of England. In 
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all cases these views were taken when the Church had 


relatively far greater influence over the national mind 
than it has to-day. Is it to be expected in the light 
of these facts, that the Church, if it obtains what it 
asks for, will be able to do what it aims to do? | It 
seems, to say the least, very doubtful and, if not, what 


-will have been gained by the disruption of a national 


system whose value to a democracy cannot be exagger- 
ated? Is it not reasonable to ask rather, what will 
have been lost? 


This pamphlet, from start to finish, has argued 
consistently but as temperately as possible against 
tampering with our national secular system of educa- 
tion. In order to use such restraint, teachers have to 
discipline themselves. Will people in other occupa- 
tions think what it would mean to them if, every day, 
as a fundamental portion of their daily lives they were 
similarly called upon to imbue with religion everything | 
they did and to adopt a daily routine of religious 
observances? Will parents, as part of the general popu- 
lation ask themselves this question: If it is right that 
these things should be done in the schools, is it not 
also right that the same things should be done in the 
home? Is it not indeed necessary if what is done i 
the schools is to bear fruit, that it should be supporte 
by a similar religious atmosphere and religious prac- 
tices in the home? 


Nearly all Church leaders maintain that this is so, 
however difficult they find it to give practical effec 
to their convictions in regard to the vital necessity o 
a religious upbringing for the family, a necessity o 


which more than anything else the.Church as an insti- 


tution avows that it depends. 
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